GENERAL   NATURE
one that worked only for the betterment of life here. When it is said
that Buddha's religion was practical, it should not be understood
that he meant anything similar to what William James means by
saying that the idea of God is true so long as it works. According
to James, the test of religion has somehow to be found in our
imperfect lives, which in truth are not competent to supply the
criterion. The betterment of life means for Buddha its trans-
formation. Ethics and, as a matter of fact, every act, aim at some
transformation. But Buddha's religion aims at so thorough a
transformation that the result, if achieved, would be above every
imperfection. The central and the basic truths of Buddhism, called
the Four Noble Truths, are duhkha or suffering, samndaya or
cause, nirodha or cessation, and mdrga or way. Unless one feels
that there is suffering in the universe, that the suffering has a
cause, and longs for the cessation of suffering, and is prepared
to follow the way to the cessation of suffering, one cannot be
serious with Buddha's religion. Its aim is emancipation from the
misery of the world; and the misery, according to the general
interpretation, appeared to Buddha as unavoidable so long as the
self or ego lasted. As a rationalist, he did not preach the invocation
of some God or Almighty to help and save the human beings, but
said that suffering had a cause, which was really the cause of
self-hood and the world, and that the way to the cessation of
suffering was the destruction of the cause. As Buddha's interest
lay in the cessation of human suffering, he was concerned more,
according to the usual interpretation of Buddhism, with preaching
the analysis of self, and of desire, which is the root cause of
suffering, than with teaching the nature of the world. Professor
Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya says: 'Thus by eradicating the notion
of T (dtman) and 'mine' (dtmiya) the Buddha struck at the very
root of 'Kama,' 'desire/ rightly described as Mara, 'death/
without the extinction of which none can aspire to the realization
of NIRVANA/'1 It is for this reason that the earlier schools of
Buddhism preached only pudgalanairdtmya or the selflessness of
the mind, and did not worry about the nature of the world. We
do not consequently find in them systematic philosophy or
inquiry into the nature of the world. But human reason cannot
rest content with the analysis of human mind when the
question before it concerns the transformation of human
personality with its interconnections in the physical world.
1 The Basic Conception of Buddhism, p. 95.
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